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“ BLHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUCSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Corper, 
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“THERE'S THE MONEY LAST YEAR'S WOOL FETCHED: COUNT, AND SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAKE OF IT, MR. THOMPSON.” 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 
CHAPTES, X.—SIXPENCE WITNESSES A STRANGE SCENE IN 
THE CABMAN’S HOME; AND DEPARTS WITH A NEW OWNER, 
ON “URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS.” 
“You don’t remember me, Mr. Thompson,” said 
the stranger, when he had reached my late owner’s 
poor room, and had cast a commiserating glance 
around at its nakedness and poverty. 
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“T am safe to say that, sir,” replied the cab- 
driver. 

“You remember, however, that you drove a cab, 
six years ago.” 

“Not very hard to remember that,” returned 
James. “It is ten years since I took to the work, 
sir, and have been at it ever since.” 

“ And have not got rich at it, I am afraid,” con- 
tinued the stranger, once more looking round. 
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“You are quite right about that, sir,” replied 
my late owner; “no, sir, I have not got rich 
at it.” 

“My husband has been ill, you see,” said Susan, 
“ond so that has thrown us back, sir.’ She was 
afraid, perhaps, that her poor husband’s poverty 
might be wrongly interpreted. 

“Til, has he been? Ah! he looks as though he 
had; looks older than when I saw him last,” said 
the stranger. 

“And when might that be, sir?” 
cabman, puzzled. 

“Six years ago this month. Do you remember 
anything happening at that time ?” 

The poor man pondered, and shook his head. So 
many things had happened to him since then, that 
memory was at fault. 

“ For instance,” the stranger went on, “ you don’t 
recollect driving a young fellow—a raw country 
youth—from a lodging-house in B Street to 
the docks, and finding something he had left in 
your cab, after you had got back to the stand?” 

“Yes, sir, now you put me in mind, I do re- 
member that,’ said the cabman, with a sudden 
gleam of intelligence; “but I didn’t find it at the 
stand, sir: it wasn’t till I put up my cab for the 
night that I found the bag, and then I had to take 
it home for safety.” 

“ Yes—well ?” 

“And then I found there was a lot of money 
in it—mostly gold. You remember that, Susan ?” 

“ And then, late as it was, you made the best of 
your way to the docks, and found your passenger 
on board a ship just starting off to Australia. 
At that very time it was moving out of the dock, 
and you had to hire a boat to take you on board.” 
It was the stramger who said this. 

The cab-driver nodded, as much as to say, 
“ Very true, sir.” “ Yousee, sir,” said he, “I knew 
the bag must have been left in the cab by that 
young man, because he was my last fare; and 
I was sure it wasn’t there when I took him up. 
And then, how it was that I went off that night 
in search of him, that was Susan’s doings, sir.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said the stranger. 

“That doesn’t signify, James,” said the wife. 

“J was for letting it alone till morning,” con- 
tinued the cabman; “but Susan, she says, ‘ Think 
what a night the poor man will have of it, when 
he finds owt his loss, which of course he has by 
this time. Besides, James,’ says she, ‘there’s the 
temptation.” So I made no more words about it, 
but went off and found the owner. Glad enough I 
was, when he had got it safe; and so was he, for he 
was like a mad thing.” 

“TI dare say 1 looked and acted like one,” said 
the stranger. 

“You, sir! you can’t mean that!” 

“T mean to say that that young man was 
myself,” declared the bearded stranger, laughing. 

“ How very odd, sir; I should never have known 
you, indeed: and no wonder.” 

“ No wonder, truly; six years at the other side 
of the world has so altered me that my own mother 
w..) not know me, I am afraid. For all that, Mr. 
‘Thompson, I and that young man are one and the 
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same. Well, you were saying that I was like g 
mad thing that night on board the vessel. I dare 
say Iwas; I had just discovered my loss, but did 
not dream that I had dropped my money-bag in 
the cab; and if I had known this, it would not 
have helped me much, for I had not taken heed of 
your number. Like a mad thing! well, friend, 
with that bag of money all my kLores were lost.” _ 

“ Ay, ay, sir; no wonder as you say,” said the 
sympathizing cabman. “ All I can say is, sir, that 
lam uncommon glad you didn’t lose your money; 
and I may say, too, that I was uncommon glad 
then.” 

“So you seemed to be: when I described what I 
had lost, and told you how much money there was 
in the bag, and when you put it back safe into 
my hands, I never have seen a much happicr coun- 
tenance than yours was then, my friend.” 

“T know he was glad, sir,” interposed Susan; 
“it wouldn’t have been like him else.” 

“Well, do you recollect what else happened 
then ?” demanded the stranger. 

“T suppose I must say yes, sir.” 

“You wouldn’t take the ten pounds I offered 
you, nor five pounds, nor one; only the hire of the 
boat that had brought you on board and was wait- 
ing to take you off again.” 

“ Why, sir, you see, this was it,” rejoined my 
late owner, who seemed to think some apology 
was necessary for this want of worldly wisdom; “I 
couldn’t help seeing that you were not what may 
be called a rich man, sir.” 

“You were quite right; I was not rich. All 
that I had, excepting my outfit, was invested in 
that bag of money. Indeed, I could not have 
gone on the voyage at all but for your honesty 
and promptitude, for only half of my passage money 
was paid, and the ship-broker’s clerk was then on 
board waiting for the other half.” 

“Yes, sir, I remember hearing that at the time, 
though you did not tell me.” 

“Well, I could not have gone; or if I had,I 
should have landed penniless; so you may well 
say that I was not rich. So it was a charit- 
able act in you to refuse the reward I offered. You 
have wanted money since then, I'll warrant, how- 
ever,” urged the stranger. 

“Not that money, sir; not a shilling of it,” 
chimed im Susan. 

“ Would you mind telling me how much money 
you happen to have in hand 1 now, Mrs. Thompson?” 
said thestranger, suddenly turning his black-bearded 
sun-burnt countenance towards the poor woman, 
and steadily looking her in the face. 

“Why, you see, sir, my poor husband’s illness,” 
Susan began to say, hesitatingly. 

“Never mind, Susan; I am better now, wonder 
fully better, thanks be to God.” 

“T understand,” continued the visitor, once more 
looking round at the bare walls. “ But 1 I believe I 
know better about your affairs than you do. Iam 
glad to tell you, Mrs. Thompson, that your husband 
has got a snug little estate in Australia.” 

 Siv 

“It is ‘perfectly true; a snug little estate—ITl 
show you the title-deeds another day—a capitil 
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run for sheep; there are about four hundred in all, 
or were, when I left; a good log hut too; and 
there’s the money last year’s wool fetched.” And 
saying this, he gravely drew forth a bulky pocket- 
book, and laid a goodly number of crisp bank-notes 
on the table. Count, and see how much you make 
of it, Mr. Thompson.” 

«7 don’t understand you, sir,” said the cab-driver, 
turning very pale. He was weak with his’ recent 
illness, you see, and a little overcame him. “ You 
are only joking with me, sir.” 

“Never more serious in my life,” said the 
stranger. “ Now, wait a minute, and I'll tell you 
all about it. When you went away that night 
from shipboard, and wouldn’t take the ten pounds 
I offered and would gladly have given you, I made 
a solemn promise to myself that as soon as I hada 
fair opportunity, I would invest that ten pounds.” 

“Invest, sir!” cried the bewildered cabman. 

“Yes, invest it in your name. You remember 
my asking you your name that night?” 

“T can’t say that I do, sir.” 

“Well, I did though, and put it down. You 
thought perhaps that I did not know your name 
just now, when I called you from the stand. Idid 
though, but I did not choose to let it out just then. 
Well, when I landed at Sydney, I soon went into 
the bush, and your money as well as mine lay idle 
fora while; but Ill tell you the ins and outs of 
that story another time. The next year, however, 
I laid out my money in stock, and I laid out yours 
as well: it was a capital year for buying: your ten 
pounds bought forty sheep to begin with; and I 
marked them with your name. The next year they 
had increased to—— ; but, my good friend, what's 
the matter P” 

It was time to ask this; for the poor cabman’s 
pallor had increased, and then had come a sudden 
revulsion. He would have fallen, if the strong- 
limbed Australian farmer had not caught him in 
hisarms. As to Susan, the poor woman was so 
bewildered that she had not observed her husband's 
dizziness until roused by the stranger's sudden ex- 
clamation. 

“T cannot stay much longer,” said the visitor, 
looking at his watch when the confusion had sub- 
sided, and James had recovered his presence of 
mind; “the coach to shire starts in half an 
hour, and my place is booked. You can drive me 
to the coach-office, Mr. Thompson ? or shall I call 
another cab ?” 

“Tl drive you, sir; but this money——” 

“Ts yours, so put it up; and I'll tell you the 
rest of my story another time.” 

“Det, ar——” 

“But, my friend, there are no ‘buts’ about it. 
Now listen: I am come home to sec my parents, 
and to marry one of the sweetest women in the 
world, who has been patiently waiting for me and 
trusting me all these years that I have been away ; 
and so, you see, I must be in shire to-night. 
In two months time I hope to be back here. In 
that time, you and your wife will make up your 
mind whether you will go to Australia, or stay 
at home and sell your property there. I should 
Sy, go; but of course you will do as you like.” 
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All this, my new owner, as I must now call the 
stranger, said as he descended the stairs; and in 
another moment he had sprung into the waiting 
vehicle. 

“There’s no time to lose,” said he, eagerly. “ Now 
then, for home, and love, and beauty! I'll write 
to you, my friend, when I get an hour's leisure in 
shire.” 

There was no time to lose—that was plain; and 
my late owner mechanically resumed his seat and 
his whip and reins. 

They did not reach the coach-office a minute too 
soon; for the horses were already harnessed to the 
coach, and my owner saw that his luggage was safe 
on the roof. 

“T don’t pay the fare this time,” said he, nod- 
ding good-humouredly as he bade the Australian 
capitalist good-bye. In another minute the coach 
was rattling over the stones; and when my owner 
looked back, he saw the honest cabman standing 
by his horse’s head, gently patting him with one 
hand, and covering his moistened eyes with the 
other. 





CHAPTER XI.—TOWARDS HOME, LOVE, AND BEAUTY. 
MeRrRiy rattled the stage-coach through the city 
streets, and soon did my owner inhale the fresh 
breezes of the country, with unspeakable relish. 
Long had it been since a lighter-hearted passenger 
occupied the box seat of the “Red Rover.” His 
gaiety was infectious. The coachman caught it 
first, then the passengers on the front seat caught 
it, and before the end of the first stage was reached, 
those at the back had caught it too, and leaned 
over the roof to join in the hearty chorus of ha! 
ha! which from time to time rang in the air. 

Presently, however, the mirth partially subsided, 
and my owner had lapsed into quiet conversation 
with the driver by his side, when the utterance 
of a name and a few words, by a passenger imme- 
diately behind him, caused my owner to start, and 
momentarily checked the current of his young blood. 
In a moment he was silent, and though he would 
have scorned ecaves-dropping, he judged himself 
free to listen to a stage coach dialogue, carried on 
in a free and ordinary tone. 

The speakers were a broad-faced farmer of 
shire, and a tall thin man in a great-coat, 
somewhat the worse for wear, who looked and 
spoke like a lawyer's clerk. 

“You may rely upon it my information is 
correct,” said the latter. “It is no secret, sir, 
that Squire Gilbert hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 

“Then all I have to say is that I am monstrous 
sorry for him, and for Miss Lucy above all,” said 
the farmer. “I’ve knowed her since she was a 
little bit of a thing not higher than a table, and her 
mother before her ; and asweeter-tempered, lovelicr 
lass never breathed ; that’s all I can say.” 

Tt was as much as my young owner could do to 
refrain from turning round and grasping the 
farmer’s big hand in token of perpetual friendship ; 
but he did refrain, and the conversation weit on. 

“ Not a leg to stand on,” the clerk repeated with 
unction, as though his intelligence were pleasant to 
dwell upon. 
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“But, lack-a-day ! I can’t hardly think it, now,” 
said the farmer. “ Why, ’taint more than six 
months ago that I saw him at quarter sessions as 
peart and jolly as ever I saw him in my life; and 
he ruined! why !” 

“ A precious deal may be done in six weeks, or 
in six days, or, if you come to that, in six hours, 
when horse-racing is the go,” said the thin man, 
with a look of superior intelligence. 

“'That’s true enough,” replied the farmer; “and 
*tis certain, Squire Gilbert was a little too fond of 
horse-flesh; he always *tended D—— races as 
regular as clockwork, more especially since his 
wife died; and it was a great trouble to her, it 
was, when she was alive: I have heard as much as 
that; but I always reckoned the squire to be too 
knowing to be took in.” 

“Pooh!” sneered the lawyer’s clerk; “ he know- 
ing! only an infant among blacklegs and jockeys, 
sir. Why, there’s little Bill Phillips, I have heard 
him laugh many a time at the way he has seen the 
squire gulled. And now it comes out that he has 
been going on this way for years and years, getting 
poorer and poorer, and mortgaging one farm after 
another. I could have told you something of this 
long ago; but mum’s the word about what passes 
in our private office, you see.” 

“Ah!” cried the compassionating farmer; “and 
he to have been thought such a rich man up to 
the last.” 

“Yes, you may say ‘up to the last:’ it is come 
to the last now. The last D—— races finished the 
squire up, and now it is in everybody’s mouth.” 

* Poor Miss Lucy !” exclaimed the farmer; and 
my owner’s heart throbbed in unison with the 
words. He was silent enough now; all his sport- 
iveness was gone. 

* You knowed Squire Gilbert, as him behind is 
talking about, sir?” said the coachman, who also 
had heard the conversation, and was surprised pro- 
bably by his box-seat passenger’s sudden change 
of demeanour. 

“T knew something of him years ago,” my owner 
compelled himself to reply. 

“ Before his wife died, may be ?” 

* Yes, before Mrs. Gilbert died; I have not seen 
him since; I have been out of England some years,” 
said my owner, dreamily. 

* Ah, I guessed as much,” said the coachman, 
glancing at the beard. My owner did not make 
answer, for the conversation behind him went on. 

“There’s one way the squire can get over the 
stile,” continued the tall thin speaker; “and ’tis 
thought that he will, too.” 

“ What way is that?” demanded the farmer. 

“Well, you see most of his moncy has been lost 
; but never mind names, and——” 

“ Nonsense!” interposed the driver, “everybody 
knows who it is has let the squire in; and that’s 
Captain M——” 

“Oh! well, since you have named him, coach- 
man, I don’t mind saying that you may be right; 
may be, mind you, gentlemen.” 

“Tf Captain M—— is the man, all I can say is 
that the poor squire is got into bad hands,” said 
the farmer. 
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“That may be, or it may not,” rejoined the clerk, 
oracularly ; “but let it be one way or the other, ’tis 
only for Miss G——, you understand.” 

“ Speak out, man; is it Miss Lucy you mean?” 
demanded the farmer. 

The other speaker nodded. “All she has got to 
do is to marry the captain, and out goes the debt, 
clean as a whistle.” 

Once more my owner started, as though stricken 
with a sudden pain; but he kept silence. 

“Miss Lucy marry the captain!” shouted the 
farmer ; “the sweetest lass in the county marry a 
swearing, gambling brute of a fellow who has broken 
one wife’s heart 2lready ; and he old enough to be 
her father too! Don’t tell me. It isn’t natural.” 

“ May be true enough for all that,” said the other. 
“ Such things have happened before now.” 

“That'll never happen, I warrant,” retorted the 
farmer scornfully. “ Why, man, Miss Lucy is 
regularly engaged—booked—and has been any time 
these seven years—ay, ten, for anything I know.” 

“ You mean to the parson’s son, over at Ashly?” 
said the clerk, rather contemptuously. 

My owner turned and darted an angry look at 
the speaker. In a moment, however, he regained 
his composure. “It would be too ridiculous,” he 
muttered to himself; “and on a stage-coach too.” 

“Yes, yes, with Master Lionel. It was an old 
engagement, as everybody knows; and a fine young 
fellow he was too; not that I knowed him, but so 
the story goes.” 

“There is a story then, sir?” said my owner, 
with a mighty effort, appealing to the farmer. 

“A bit of a love story; that’s all, sir. The story 
goes that Master Lionel and Miss Lucy met in 
company at times, and he fell in love with her, as 
was natural; and she fell in love with he; and 1 
dare say that was natural too. Then, Miss Lucy's 
mother, she didn’t object; and the young gentle- 
man’s father, he was agreeable; and the squire was 
worked over to give his consent; only there was 
one thing in the way—money was wanting, you 
see. So the young fellow tried this way and that 
way, but everything was dead against him; at last, 
says he, there’s no use in stopping in England; I'll 
go abroad and see what’s to be done there. His 
friends were all mightily against it at first, but at 
last it was settled that he should go to Australia; 
and there was a little money scraped together to 
start him off with; and off he went. That’s the 
story sir, as far as I have heard it.” 

“But what did Miss Gilbert think of this 
scheme?” inquired my owner, in a tone of as- 
sumed indifference. 

“Oh, sir, you may be sure there was a little 
crying and all that sort of thing; but, as I said 
just now, she is the sweetest tempered young lady, 
and she had faith and trust as well; so she bade 
Lionel go, and promised that, rich or poor, she 
would be his wife when he came back to claim her, 
and nobody else’s.” 

“ All very fine,” remarked the lawyer's clerk; 
“but promise or no promise, I’ll wager anything 
that in less than a month, Miss Lucy Gilbert 's 

married to Captain M——.” 








After this, the journcy seemed to my ownet 
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tediously slow and interminably long; but it came 
to an end at last. It was night ere the coach 
yeached its destination. Many of the passengers 
had already been dropped on the way down, and 
among them was the farmer. 

“Do you stay here to-night, sir?” asked the 
coachman, as the porters were handing down my 
owner’s luggage, while the white-neckclothed waiter, 
with a napkin over his left arm, stood expectant at 
the open door of the “ Crown and Sceptre.” 

“No,” said my owner, abruptly, and rousing 
himself from a brown study; “undoubtedly not; I 
must post on to-night ;” and he dropped a generous 
fee into the coachman’s hand. 

“Thank you, sir; that’s handsome, any way ; and 
ifI can do anything for you——” 

“Only to order a chaise and horses at once to 
take me to Ashly.” 

“Ashly! well, if I did not think so all along,” 
said the coachman to himself, as he rang the post- 
master’s bell. “ It'll be at the door in ten minutes, 
I'll engage,” he said aloud; and then dropping his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, he added: “ Don’t 
be daunted, sir; keep up a good heart; go in and 
win; faint heart never won fair lady.” 





Arrived at this part of sixpence’s story, the poor 
derk dropped his pen, and fell soundly to sleep, 
with his head resting on his arms, and his arms on 
his little table. When he awoke, he found himself 
indarkness, and uncomfortably cold with the night 
air. 





THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 
A DAY AMONG THE HEBRIDES. 


Much speculation concerning the weather this 
morning ; much looking forth into the early grey 
atmosphere for prognostications of a fine day; and 
the barometer has been visited a score times, while 
it still points a wavering finger upon the debateable 
land between “ Fair” and “ Change.” But, as the 
steamer for Staffa and Iona leaves Oban pier at 
half-past seven, we had need make up our minds 
speedily ; and before the second bell rings we are 
on board, with a hundred other tourists, bound for 
aday among the Hebrides. 

Calm as a mirror is the land-locked bay, reflecting 
the white houses of Oban, with its background of 
craggy heights; the green dimpled slopes of Ker- 
tera island yonder, lie over their own duplicates in 
the deep waters. But the mountains of Mull are 
not visible ; in fact, there is rather thick weather to 
sea-ward, a dim haze circumscribing our horizon. 
The man at the wheel thinks it will clear by-and- 
by, when the sun shakes off his mufflings of mist ; 
80 we hope. 

The hundred tourists look as if they had all risen 
‘00 early, and were trying to appear wide awake by 
wnwinking eyelids. Shakspeare’s “shining morn- 
ing faces” abound. People who could not make up 
their minds in time, or who were lazy, come running 
breathlessly as the last bell rings a resolute depar- 
tire; and I am afraid that we who have been ex- 
emplary in earliness find a grim satisfaction in con- 
‘emplating their hurry and confusion. One lady 
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has forgotten a provision basket, and lingers at the 
gangway, undecided whether to sacrifice her sand- 
wiches or take her chance of being left behind ; till 
the steamer brings the matter to issue by casting 
off cable. Even after we are in mid-channel, a boat 
comes panting after us, with a further freight of 
tourists, who were near losing that celebrated half- 
hour of Dr. Franklin’s, which he avers can never be 
overtaken in the other twenty-four. 

Red beams of early sunshine colour the white 
lighthouse of Lismore, far in front. To the right, 
brown Dunolly Castle from its steep flings dark 
shadow upon the glassy sea; to the left rises the 
rocky Maiden islet, seeming to have at one end 
remains of a pier of Cyclopean masonry, but which, 
on closer inspection, prove to be masses of trap split 
transversely in cooling. Looking up Loch Linnhe, the 
smoke of a steamer coming from Fort William floats 
away north. Our steamer strikes southward, along 
the east coast of Mull; the beautiful waved outline 
of its mountains looming purple through the lessen- 
ing haze. The pointed summit and curved shoulder 
of Benmore tower, three thousand feet above us; low 
weedy rocks spread along shore, underwood filling 
the hollows inland; a misty opening appears, which 
we are told is the entrance to Loch Spelve; and 
after this, the coast begins to rise gradually to a 
magnificent altitude. Seamed and channelled with 
the wild weather of ages, great mural precipices 
stand in long array; landslips of gravel sloping to 
the water’s edge, where perpetual surf whitens. 
Round into Loch Buy they sweep, the farthest 
headland cloven to the midst as by some mighty 
blow. Across the Loch are discernible the white 
houses of Glenbarr village; and higher up, the 
residence of Maclean of Moy, where Johnson and 
Boswell spent one of the evenings of their Tour. 
Afar is a cascade in a rift of the cliffs, diminished to 
a white streak on the face of black rock; snowy 
strips of sand edge the beach; ships under sail to 
sea-ward are visible, making but little progress this 
breezeless forenoon, but drifting away among sha- 
dowy islands. 

As we approach Ardalanish Point, where tle 
Atlantic swell sweeps in, our glassy sea is some- 
what broken; wavelets burst into froth round the 
olive-tinted rocks of low tide. A hamlet among the 
cliffs is shown as containing the house where dwelt 
the father and ancestors of Lord Clyde: suitable 
nest for such an eaglet as the latter, had he not 
unfortunately been born in the prosaic precincts of 
Glasgow. Far to the south lies the dim outline of 
Colonsay ; and, were the weather clear enough, we 
should see on the western horizon the lonely light- 
house of Skerryvore. The hundred tourists con- 
sole themselves by gazing intently at where it 
ought to be. 

Soon we enter an archipelago of islets ; scores of 
torn rocks and peaks, barren as ever sea-fowl nested 
on, vexing the surge rolling from ocean into a per- 
petual fretful foam. Along the wild coast of Mull, 
sandy coves, patches of heath among crags, greened 
slopes of precipice; a break-water of black-fringed 
reefs, for miles; but no traces of cultivation, nor 
apparent inhabitant but the birds of the air. 

And here, to the left, is St. Columba’s isle—a low 
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ironbound shore, wretched cottages detached along 
it, and meagre patches of ripening crops among bare 
crags inland. The grey ruins which glorify this 
insignificant spot of earth are revealed as we coast 
farther; the gables of the Nunnery, the gaunt black- 
ened cross, the low square tower of the cathedral. 
Lonely and sad they look, these relics of a perished 
age, shrined among rude rocks under guardianship 
of the solemn sea. 

Tona has always been deemed holy ground. The 
very name perpetuates its repute, being a modern 
softening of the Gaelic words signifying Holy Isle. 
Far back as there is any mention of it by historian 
or hard, it is connected with sanctity. ‘The Druids 
founded a college here, when Roman arms expelled 
them from Welsh fastnesses. Of their cromlechs 
and sacred circles no trace now exists; but a few 
cairns upon the heights still transmit tradition of 
the worshippers of the Sun, who held possession 
of Iona until one Whit Monday in the year 564, 
when, late in the evening, a boat was seen approach- 
ing the island. No cause for alarm; it is a mere 
wicker coracle, covered with hides, containing a 
dozen unarmed men; yet, more dangerous to the 
Druids than a horde of savages are Columba and 
his friends, for they have devoted themselves to the 
evangelization of the Scots. Thankless work it 
seems; the fierce tribes of the adjoining shores set 
upon them many times, and the Pictish monarch 
refuses his protection. But Columba is not the man 
to shrink from a godly enterprise because of the 
danger, and his perseverance is rewarded in due 
time. Yor long centuries this little spot was the 
moral Pharos of the western world, casting upon 
the thick darkness of outlying heathenism a light 
pure amid the corruptions that clouded the erceds 
of the south; its illumination extended to the centre 
of Europe, and even over the wild North Sea to 
Iccland. 

But we are recalled from these obscure walks of 
history by the loud snort of escaping steam, and 
find the sailors letting down the boats. Now the 
majority of our hundred tourists are seized with 
2 panic apprehension that there will not be oppor- 
tunity for all to land, and that a crowding and 
crushing forward will vastly facilitate matters. The 
minority, who lean contentedly on the taffrail, wait- 
ing their turn quietly, and improving their leisure 
by securing a memory of Iona as a lifelong picture, 
get ashore on the rude wharf with less éclat to be 
sure, but with considerably more comfort. A few 
steps past the poor cottages forming the village of 
Shuld, bring us to the nearest ruin, the Nunnery. 

Like a swarm of bees about their queen, the 
mass of our tourists crowd after a guide, and listen 
to the venerable history of Iona, discoursed in the 
tone of an auctioneer. A few odd people, like the 
writer, prefer rambling at will among the ruins for 
the allotted hour, with a guide-book as silent and 
reliable companion. Our first information is, that 
nothing of these ruins belongs to the age of 
Columba. Stone buildings were then unknown in 
Britain; according to Bede, houses and churches 
were alike wooden, roofed with reeds. No woman 
was permitted upon the island during the govern- 
ment of the Culdees, so this nunnery must belong 
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to times considerably later. Its architecture is of 
a plain Norman type. The tombs about bear the 
old Greek feminine emblems of a comb and mirror; 
that of the last prioress, dated 1543, is adorned 
with her effigy supported by angels. 

A clamour of voices breaks in upon our qnict 
examination of these vestiges of the dead—little 
eager voices, anxious to sell the stranger some of 
their pretty wares, coloured pebbles and shells, 
dried seaweeds, and like valuables. We have 
passed through a low doorway and deep arch to the 
farther side of the ruins, and thus come in sight of 
the venders of these treasures, standing behind a 
wooden board numbered into strips as stalls for 
each. Poor children! most of them have ragged 
clothes and pinched features ; who could resist the 
impulse to gladden their hearts by exchanging a 
superfluous bit of silver for a handful of their trifles? 

This oid narrow causeway to the cathedral is 
called Main Street; and midway we pause to look 
at Maclean’s Cross—a slender slab of mica schist, 
eleven feet in height, with much carving of inter- 
laced cordwork upon the shaft; and at the inter- 
section of the arms, a curious figure attired in loose 
robe and girdle. Some antiquaries ascribe this 
cross to the era of Columba; in which case it has 
stood for 1300 years, and is probably the oldest 
Christian relic in Scotland. Once, if tradition can 
be credited, there existed upon Iona no fewer than 
300 similar crosses, each of a single stone, elabo- 
rately sculptured; but, since the breaking up of 
the ecclesiastical establishments on the island, 
numbers were transported to the mainiand, and set 
up in market-places and grave-yards. 

Through an avenue of tombs we approach St. 
Oran’s Chapel, the oldest ruin upon Iona. It is 
a very small roofless building, chiefly of rough red 
granite, and is entered through a circular arch with 
chevron moulding—two narrow lancet windows 
looking north and south, its only lights. Leaning 
against the wall, under canopy of a triple arch, 
stands a broken portion of Mackinnon’s Cross, 
with a legible Latin inscription, dated 1489. Tombs 
of island chieftains are here also; one presenting a 
grim figure in belt and massive claymore, his 
scutcheon emblazoned with the galley, which de- 
notes descent from the Norman vikings. 

This emblem is often repeated in the surround- 
ing burial-ground—“the Westminster Abbey of 
Scotland,” as it has been styled. Oran himseli, 
one cf Columba’s friends, was the first deposited 
here; and soon the repute of the Holy Isle attracted 
even regal funerals over the waters to its cemetery. 
There is a ridge of kings pointed out—shapeless 
heaps of earth, beneath which lie monarchs of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Norway : the dust eddying aboui 
our feet may be royal. One tumulus is known to 
have contained “forty-eight crowned Scottes kings. 
the last thus interred being Macbeth ; and, accor«- 
ing to Shakspeare, here lieth the murdered Duncii 
also. For Rosse inquires, “Where is Duncats 
body?” and Macduff replies :— 

” . « + Carried to Colmes-Kill; 


The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones.” 
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plete armour, lie those mighty men of valour, the 
Lords of the Isles; but, alas for monumental 
crandeur! their very names are uncertain, the 
history of their warlike deeds has sunk utterly into 
forgetfulness. We “sons of the feeble” in the 
nineteenth century look along the range of sculp- 
tured effigies, and note the storied carvings igno- 
rantly, where every blazon has a significance which 
none living can solve. 

Just at the entrance of the cathedral inclosure 
stands St. Martin’s Cross—a solid column of mica 
schist, fourteen feet high, and half a foot in thick- 
ness, set upon a pedestal of red granite. Green 
lichens overgrow the sculpture; but the rich relief 
of the runic knotting is distinctly visible, embossed 
at both sides. The patient ingenuity of the artist 
who carved thus flexibly an exceedingly obdurate 
material, gives one a high idea of the sculptural 
ability existent at that ancient period. 

The square cathedral tower rises above us here; 
its plain slab windows pierced with quatrefoils, and 
other windows with spiral mullions, seeming scarce 
congruous to the rude masonry of the remainder. 
Stones of every shape and colour, boulders of grey 
and red granite, blocks of gneiss and hornblende, 
laid together, the interstices filled with slates and 
mortar, compose the walls. Through the gloom of 
the chancel, we discern fine tracery built up in the 
east window ; and the open arches into side chapels 
are supported by Norman pillars with curiously 
carved freestone capitals. One represents an angel 
holding a balance, while he weighs the good against 
the evil deeds of a man; another depicts the temp- 
tation of our first parents; a third their fall, and 
the avenging angel brandishing his sword of fire. 
Animals are frequent—deer with horns interlaced, 
an ox led to sacrifice, a hound after a hare; and 
some foliage outlines are clear as if recently cut, 
being sheltered from the abrading action of the 
weather by the superincumbent tower. 

Central in the church is the burial-place of Mac- 
leod of Dunvegan, lord of Skye—a slab whose en- 
graving was formerly filled up with metal, said to 
have been silver. Here again recurs the curved 
galley with single square sail, the long spear, shield, 
and whelk, or drinking-shell. Effigies of mitred 
abbots lie at either side this tomb of Macleod. 

But our hundred tourists are all hastening to 
the shore, for the hour allotted to Iona has ex- 
pired. We retrace our steps over ground hallowed 
by the tread of Columba, Aidan, and others of those 
saintly Culdees of whom the world was not worthy. 
What a change from the time when this deserted 
islet was the far-famed seminary whence issued wise 
and good men to evangelize the nations; when the 
sound of prayer and praise echoed daily among its 
crags and over its girdling sea! Yet more in- 
teresting than rnined castle replete with legends of 
strife, more illustrious than roofless palace peopled 
with memories of olden grandeur, must the humble 
island of Iona ever be to the thoughtful mind that 
News it as the birthplace of British Christianity. 

Now turns the “ Pioneer” again into ocean, and 
Ploughs her way gallantly through the thundering 
Atlantic swells. Before us, purple on the grey sea, 
lie the singular trio of ‘I'reshinish islands, looking 
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as nearly alike as pawns in chess: each a plateau 
of cliiis surrounding a central cone. The largest 
is called by sailors the Dutchman’s Cap, from a 
resemblance to that article. Cloudlike on the 
horizon are visible peaks of Tiree and Coll, two far 
western Hebrides; very distant in front are dim 
outlines of Rum and Eig. Much nearer lies a 
shapeless lump-like islet, concerning which we are 
nowise interested, until we hear that it is Staifa, 
the gem of all geology! But not till we approach 
so near as within half a mile, is our gaze rewarded 
by a perception of the columnar formation of its 
cliffs. Then indeed does it increase in wonder and 
beauty each moment. Fagades of lofty pillars sup- 
porting a vast frieze of amorphous basalt ; glimpses 
of the perspective of black columns lining Fingal’s 
Cave; surf breaking along upon the causeway, 
and around the conoidal pile of pillars called the 
Herdsman. The weather being calm, we are 
enabled to anchor opposite the Great Cave; and 
boats again transport our hundred tourists to 
Tingal’s Causeway. 

Our boatful is fortunate in respect that the 
landing-place, being occupied by a previous freight 
of passengers, we are obliged to go far into the 
cave for another low shelf of rock suitable as pier. 
And what shall be said of the magnificence of this 
wave. cathedral? of its long colonnaded nave, its 
arched roof, seemingly veined with green porphyry, 
its tesselated pavement along the sides, its black 
polished central channel, wherein rolls the eternal 
surge, thundering solemn diapason into the far 


darkness. One draws a long breath. The sub- 
limity of Fingal’s Cave is almost oppressive. How 
puny and dwarfish we feel in its shadow! How 


awe-stricken we are in presence of the omnipotence 
that impressed inert matter with the irresistible 
law which forces its rude masses into these grand 
forms! 

But soon the spell of our silence is broken by a 
shout from one of the hundred, with intent to test 
the echoes; and doubly it is returned in reverbe- 
rations from the vault beyond; which so delights 
the assemblage clinging nervously beneath the 
columns, that forthwith a score calls and whist- 
lings resound shrill above the sullen roar of the 
surf. This is rather suggestive of bathos; but 
it is a relief to the unpleasant feeling of nothing- 
ness which weighed down our importance. 

We learn that the length of the cave temple in 
which we stand is two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet; its average height fifty. But the Gothic 
arch at entrance extends sixty-six feet from sum- 
mit to base. Looking out from its gloom upon 
the ocean beyond, we see the low shores of Jona 
opposite, nine miles away; and forcibly recur the 
lines of the poet :— 

** Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say— 
* Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ; 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine!’ ” 


Climbing along by the aid of a rope fastened to 
iron supports, we leave the cave for the causeway : 
a shore of rocks cast into prism shapes, as if a 
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thousand columns had been shorn short at various 
lengths, and left for a pavement. Whenever the 
exigencies of our uneven footing permit us to look 
up, we perceive that the mural cliff beside us is 
encrusted with a colonnade of brown pillars and 
capped with a ponderous mass of basalt; and that 
a pyramidal pile of columns, apparently erected 
round some conoidal nucleus, stands insulated to 
our right. A steep wooden stair, aiding the 
natural stepping-stones of the causeway, leads to 
the summit of the island, an undulating grassy 
plateau, whose highest point is marked by a cairn. 
In the hollow promising most shelter are the ruins 
of a cottage built by an adventurous farmer some 
years since; who, after a short residence, was glad 
to betake himself to mainland again, being terrified 
by the violence of the frequent storms, and not 
without apprehension of a visit from the ghostly 
giant Fingal, original proprictor of the islet. 

Hence is a fine view of numerous neighbouring 
lands: “ Ulva dark and Colonsay” to the north; 
westward, Linga, one of the Treshinish group, 
strongly resembling the outline of Stirling Castle 
rock as seen froma distance; eastward, everywhere 
the terraced cliffs of Mull. But our time is waning, 
and we must get a glance at the Clam-shell cave, 
where we find a number of curved columns resem- 
bling the bent timbers of a ship, lying over the 
entrance, and the perpendicular surface of the cliff 
honeycombed with ends of other horizontal columns. 
And so we leave Staffa to its primeval solitude, and 
strike away northwards. 

We have no cause to complain of a lethargic sea 
this afternoon. One or two who seemed dissatisfied 
with the dead calm of the morning, now look rather 
greenish, as the vessel sways across the long surges 
of the open Atlantic; and some of the ladies keep 
their eyes perseveringly shut, while the curvature 
of their lips betrays that it is not the wooing of 
gentle sleep which overcomes them. ‘They hardly 
look up, even to behold the fine outline of the 
Cuchullin Hills in Skye, discernible some fifty 
miles off; or the distant rock where 

** Canna’s tower, steep and gray, 

Like falcon’s nest, o’erhangs the bay.” 
Muck and Hig have no charms for them. In the 
euphuistic terms of our guide-book, this westerly 
breeze “is apt to poison the pleasures of the 
picturesque ;” and crowns its boisterously playful 
exploits by bursting open a couple of cabin windows 
during dinner-time, and sayouring the soup with 
genuine sea-salt. 

But all this is over when we enter Loch Sunart, 
and, leaving on the left the “ sternly-placed” castle 
of Mingarry, turn into the smooth bay of Tober- 
mory, where grow the first trees we have seen 
since the plantations of Dunolly at Oban. Thence 
eastward through the Sound of Mull, the declining 
sun shedding golden light along the tranquil waters, 
and upon the purple ranges of Morven; past us 
as in a panorama glide promontories bearing the 
storied ruins of Aros, Duart, and Ardtornish. 
Lismore lighthouse is again before us. And now 
gathereth the sun all his glories to the west, 
kindling the blue heavens with crimson flame. 
Thus our day among the Hebrides is ended. 
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TOTAL ECLIPSE, JULY 18, 1860,* 


Ecurrses of the sun have in all ages been viewed 
with wondering admiration, sometimes by groups 
of eager spectators, sometimes by individuals; but 
it seems to have been reserved for our own day to 
record the expedition of a large and important 
organized body, sent forth on an errand of scientific 
interest to observe a total solar eclipse, such as 
was visible from the north-east of Spain on the 
18th of July last. About sixty persons, more or 
less known to astronomic fame, were assembled on 
the deck of H. M. 8.8. “Himalaya,” in the fair haven 
of Plymouth, on the morning of the 7th of that 
month, and, under the rare influence of a cloudless 
sky, were looking forward with bright and genial 
hopes to the success of their enterprise. 

The idea of an expedition on so large a scale 
originated with Professor Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, whose proposal was warmly and liberally 
responded to by the British Government. The 
magnificent steam troop-ship already named was 
set apart for the service, and, under the kind and 
hospitable guidance of her commander, Captain 
Seccombe, contributed in no small degree to the 
comfort and enjoyment of the privileged party. 

A little after ten o’clock a.m. the noble ship's 
machinery was set in motion, and with her screw 
revolving from forty-five to fifty-six times a minute, 
she was soon far on her way from the English 
coast. Before reaching Spain, the party of astrono- 
mers had agreed to divide their forces; Professor 
Airy, with M. Otto Struvé, the Russian Imperial 
Astronomer, and others more or less distinguished, 
electing to land at Bilbao, where the chiefs of the 
party were to be the guests of Mr. Charles Vig- 
noles, F.R.S., whilst the rest, including Mr. E. J. 
Lowe, and Mr. Lassell of Liverpool, went on in 
the “ Himalaya” to Santander. Each party, of 
course, purposed afterwards to break up into sepa- 
rate detachments, and betake themselves to various 
stations along the central line of the shadow-path. 
All these arrangements were duly matured in the 
course of Saturday, and after a quiet Sunday’s rest, 
(partly, indeed, compulsory, of which, as landsmen, 
we need say no more,) the noble steam-ship anchored 
off the mouth of the river Nervion, twelve miles 
below the town of Bilbao, early on Monday morning. 

Notwithstanding an interchange of civilities 
between Lord J. Russell and Don Xavier e Isturiz, 
the Spanish Ambassador, everybody was duly 
armed with a passport, and every piece of astrono- 
mical apparatus had been packed with a view te 
the unwelcome visits of custom-house officials ; but, 
to the unmixed satisfaction of every one concerned, 
not a single passport was demanded, nor a single 
telescope or instrument disturbed from its repose. 
All were admitted, and accredited at once as fellow- 
helpers in the world-wide work of scientific im- 
provement. ‘The reader may be assured that loud 
praises and commendations of such liberality were 
frecly mingled with the general exclamations of 
pleasure at so unconditional a release from official 





* Written for the “‘ Leisure Hour” by onc of the Astronomical 
Expedition to Spain. ; 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


intrusion. Thus far fortune had smiled on us; and 
as we approached the beautiful Biscay coast, backed 
by the distant heights of the Cantabrian Pyrenees, 
and distinguished the little dancing steamers coming 
out to meet us, adorned with festal flags, and radiant 
with the pleasant faces of our English friends, sur- 
rounded by their dark-eyed Spanish companions, 
we felt that so auspicious a reception was but the 





CORONA AND PROMINENCES, AS OBSERVED FROM SANTANDER BAY, 
BY MR. THOMPSON, 

prelude to success in the carrying out of our novel 

and interesting enterprise. 

After resting a day or two, the party at Bilbao 
hegan to disperse. The largest, and perhaps the 
most important group, had fixed on an eminence 
called Riba Bellosa, of about 1600 feet elevation, in 


the neighbourhood of Miranda, as their scene of 


operations. The leader of this party was Mr. 
Warren De La Rue, a distinguished amateur as- 
tronomer, whose efforts were entirely directed to 
the securing of photographs of the different phases 
of the eclipse, and of the totality itself, by means 
of an instrument of his own invention, called the 
photoheliograph. ‘The Astronomer Royal of Eng- 
land, with M. Otto Struvé, had chosen Pobes, a 
secluded and beautiful spot beyond Vittoria; while 
the other members of the expedition, including 
Captain Jacob, late of the Madras Observatory, and 
Professor Grant of Edinburgh, were located on dif- 
ierent points of the central line of shadow from 
Bilbao to the north banks of the Ebro. The re- 
mainder of the English party who landed at San- 
tander were posted in analogous positions, whilst 
the officers of the “ Himalaya” contented themselves 
with taking their stations upon the good ship herself, 
or on the immediate shore. 

Thus arranged, there was but little to do for a 
few days, except to make short excursions into the 
swrounding country, and to take such opportunities 
as were afforded by our limited intercourse with 
the neighbouring peasantry, to cultivate a fleeting 
acquaintance with the customs and language of the 
People. As the expected day drew nigh, the an- 
licipations of the various parties grew less and less 
cheering. The weather—at the best by no means 
settled—seemed utterly broken up by a furious 








in a strait case like our own, 
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thunderstorm on the night of Sunday, 15th; and 
when the long-wished-for 18th was ushered in by 
clouds and drizzling rain, it seemed to threaten 
with total eclipse the cherished hopes of all ob- 
servers. This gloomy prospect, however, did not 
prevent any one from taking up his allotted 
position; and the event signally proved that even 
the principle of 





THE ECLIPSE AT TIME OF TOTALITY. 
all true adventurers should be nil desperandum. 
Throughout nearly the whole district, from Logroiio 


| to Burgos westward, and from the river Ebro to 


the shores of the Bay of Biscay, there was an almost 
simultaneous clearing of the atmosphere.* The 
clouds broke and rapidly dispersed, settling them- 
selves in dark masses on the more lofty summits 
around, and the sun shone forth with unwonted 
brilliancy for more than two hours. As the pre- 
dicted time drew on, eager eyes were busily watch- 
ing for the first moment of contact between the 
discs of the sun and moon—an observation always 
of great use, whether for correction or confirmation 
of the published tables. On the near approach of 
totality, there were few indecd of the spectators 
uninfluenced by strong excitement; some were 
even quite unnerved, especially those to whom the 
glorious spectacle was new; and even the most 
experienced watched with the eagerness of a novice 
for the appearance of those imposing phenomena 
attendant only on a total solar eclipse. And now 
the sun is almost covered; but a faint crescent of 
light remains ; even that breaks into shining beads, 
and, as the mysterious darkness sweeps down upon 
the landscape, as if from the descending sky, the 
sun has disappeared; but, at the same moment, 
from the opposite side of his disc the corona breaks 
forth like a flash of gunpowder, and with lightning 
speed encircles the now hidden king of day with a 
rich and dazzling luminous belt. It was as if the 
monarch of the skies hasted to proclaim his sove- 
reignty, at the time when all nature was wrapped in 
the unwonted gloom. 

The instrumental observations were now of the 








* Of course, with one or two exceptions; and we afterwards 
learned with regret that few of the shore party at Santander had 
seen the totality for more than four seconds, 
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greatest interest. To an ordinary telescope the 
presence of the wonderful red flames, or promi- 
nences, as they are generally called, was made at 
once apparent; but a still more convincing proof 
of their sola character was obtained by the very 
successful heliographic apparatus of Mr. De La Rue, 
already mentioned. By means of this instrument, 
and the great care and forethought bestowed on its 
adaptation to the phenomenon, these red promi- 
nences were clearly imprinted upon the sensitive 
plates exposed to their influence. 'The marks they 
left were unmistakeablé—much more vivid than 
the impression of the corona, and agreeing in a 
remarkable manner with careful observation, and 
with the known effects produced by the passage of 
the dark face of the moon over the sun’s disc. A 
singular proof was at the same time afforded of the 
insufficiency of mere oeular observation; for, on 
examining the sensitive plates immediately after the 
eclipse, one of the luminous clouds not seen in the 
telescope was found to have imprinted itself by its 
own heliographic power, appearing with a stem of 
2' in length, which corresponds to a real measure- 
ment of 56,000 miles. 

Whilst some were thus engaged in watching the 
celestial orbs, the attention of others was absorbed 
by the terrestrial phenomena. The darkness was 
awfully impressive, without being intense. It was 
of a character unlike anything eise in nature, and 
is only approximately described by comparing the 
effect to that produced by a thunder-storm after 
sunset. ‘The amount of gloom was greatest in 
those places where the clouds were least dispersed; 
whilst at Pobes, the station of the Astronomer 
Royal, the darkness was considered much less strik- 
ing than at the great solar eclipse of July, 1851, ob- 
served by him and others in Sweden. 

The position occupied by the writer commanded 





an extensive view of a wide-spread valley, richly | 


cultivated, and encompassed on all sides with moun- 
tains. At the time of totality, the clouds on the 
nearest range became of the deepest purple, whilst 
the small portion of sky visible near the horizon, 


at the mouth of the valley, appeared of a livid | 


copper colour. The valley itself was barely dis- 
cernible; but its position was beautifully defined 
by a winding stream which flowed through its 
centre, the waters of which assumed a faint silvery 
hue, as if illumined by the pale struggling rays 
of clouded moonlight. The gronp of dogs and 
horses belonging to our party almost faded from 
view, and our lighted lamps shone out with great 
brilliancy. The birds, who had been screaming 
wildly around us for a few seconds before com- 
plete totality, were suddenly hushed; the neigh- 
bouring flock of mountain sheep, which had run 
together as if for mutual protection, stood motion- 
less; nature, animate and inanimate, was dumb, 
save for the rustling of the breeze which had 
sprung up at the moment, increasing the feeling 
of strange and awful desolation, but rendering 
more solemn that vivid realization of the glory and 
majesty of the great Creator, now so deeply im- 
pressed on the mind of every devout observer. 
We could willingly have prolonged the scene, but 

One, 
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the time was rapidly passing as we gazed. 
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two, three minutes, and but a few seconds of th 
fourth,* when, as the first faint gleam of the snn’ 
limb appeared beyond the moon’s western edge, q 
flood of illumination seemed poured out upon the 
landscape, and the glorious halo of the corona shrunk 
up and disappeared; the fiat had gone forth from 
the mouth of Omnipotence, “ Let there be light, 
and there was Lien!” 

Immediately, on all sides of us, nature awoke; the 
sound of the birds broke forth, the animals roused 
themselves from their brief stupor; in one moment 
the great mental strain which every one had felt 
for days past, and with increased intensity at tho 
last, was removed; and buié one absorbing idea ro- 
mained to all, that the great solar eclipse of 1860 was 
past and gone for ever. 

Within two or three days, the members of the 
Bilbao party were re-assembled at our point of 
departure, and only then was it ascertained how 
great had been. the success which had attended 
this portion of the expedition. Two hours of sun- 
shine, amidst many days of continued unfavourable 
weather, seemed as-if dispensed to us by the bounty 
of an over-ruling Providence; and though we had 
to condole with some of our Santander friends, and 
a stray unfortanate or two amongst ourselves, yet 
the feeling of gratitude was universal, that to so 
many of us, opportunities had been afforded for 
making varied and important observations of the 
greatest value to science. 

The “ Himalaya ’”’ reached the port of Bilbao from 
Santander on the morning of 'Thursday, 26th of July, 
and during the day was visited by crowds of eager 
and admiring Spaniards, all of whom were kindly 
and courteously received by her gallant captain. At 
6 o’clock on the same evening we had waved our 
last farewells to our many friends. Fast sped the 
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| noble vessel over the deep blue waters of the Bay 
of Biscay, spread out in tranquil and unwonted re- 
| pose before us, and mellowed into a crimson flood 
| by the rapidly descending sun. The peaceful han- 
lets on the shore lay slumbering under the shadow 
| of the great mountains, the evening smoke as- 
cended, and we scemed to realize in that fast-fading 
| Spanish scene the beautiful picture of another 
| land described in the Virgilian Eclogue : 
* Et jam summa procul villarom culmina fumant, 
Mujores que cadunt altis de montibus umbre.”’ 





By 4 o'clock on Saturday afternoon we were at 
anchor at Spithead, after a rapid and delightful 
voyage of forty-six hours, which had afforded many 
pleasant opportunities of friendly and sympatiizing 
intercourse. And thus was brought to a happy 
termination the Himalaya Astronomical Expedi- 
tion, as it was unanimously agreed to call it; leav- 
ing in the hearts of all a deep feeling of thankful- 
ness to the great Ruler of heaven, and earth, and 
ocean, mingled with a lasting recollection of the 
courtesy and kindness which had so eminently 
distinguished the captain and officers of the noble 
vessel placed at our disposal by the liberalily 0 
the British Government. 
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TWO DREAMS. 


Ix the year 1808 there was, and probably still is— 
unless, among the many changes which have taken 
place since I left London, it is pulled down—a place 
in the Strand called Lyons Inn, the smallest of the 
law inns; and a queer old dismal dark place it was, 
although it had some very comfortable suites of 
chambers. The innconsisted of eight or ten spacious 
houses, forming a quadrangle. In one of these re- 
sided a relative of mine, George Cockayne, a solicitor 
of some considerable practice, having an agency 
business for many country attorneys in the Midland 
Circuit. He used to relate the following singular 
coincidence of two dreams and their consequences. 

He had a client, a county magistrate, in one of 
the midland counties, who called upon him one 
morning and related a dream—if it was a dream— 
he said, of which he seemed very doubtful, for so 
deeply had it impressed his mind that he had 
actually come to London purposely to consult my 
friend on the subject. “I reminded him,” said 
Cockayne, “that my profession did not include the 
interpreting of dreams. ‘Hear me scriously,’ said 
the magistrate, ‘and you will sce the necessity of 
my taking advice.’ So I handed him a chair, and 
prepared to listen, when he thus proceeded. 

“*Last Monday night I had been in bed about 
an hour; I may have previously dropped off to 
sleep, but think not; and what took place was quite 
vivid, and unattended by the usual misty weakness 
ofa dream, so that I am very doubtful if it was in 
sleep that it occurred. I saw, or thought I saw, 
the pale face of my old friend and neighbour at the 
lodge, at the foot of my bed (he then lay dead, but 
I did not know this till the following morning). 
Heasked me to rise, and I did so, when he informed 
me that his death had been foully caused by his 
cousin, the family apothecary, who believed himself 
to be, after my son, the next heir to the estate; 
and be assured of this, that if means be not taken 
to prevent his prescribing for my koy, he will meet 
with a similar death. I entreat you, therefore, to 
use your influence to have him removed from at- 
tending my family at all, and save my dear boy from 
a premature death.’ 

“On saying this, he appeared to fade gradually 
from my sight, and I got out of bed, feeling assured 
that this was a reality, and no dream. Now, sir, 
Tam invited to attend the funeral of m7 old friend 
on Tuesday next: what would you advise ?” 

“Why,” I replied, “this is surely a very frail 
foundation on which to found a charge against a 
respectable man. Why did not the ghostly visitor 
furnish you with some specific evidence? Would 
you, as a magistrate, listen to such a tale? Have 
you any other reason for suspecting foul play ?” 

“* No,’ said he, ‘I certainly have not.’ 

“T looked at my friend, and asked him if he really 
had come eighty miles in consequence of this dream. 
‘Yes,’ said he; ‘I can quite understand your wonder, 
but I was so impressed with the reality of what I saw 
with my own eyes and heard with my own cars, that 
I could not resist the desire I felt to consult some 
lawyer of considerable experience.’ ‘What, in 
dreams ?’ said T. ‘Well, you may laugh at me, 











but really, it appears a serious 
mind.’ 

“ He came in the afternoon,” said Cockayne, “ to 
dine with me; I found his mind still full of its 
reality, and he urged me to send for that celebrated 
Bow Street officer, Townsend, to go down with him 
by the mail that evening; but I finally succeeded in 
convincing him how dangerous it would be to raise 
so serious an inquiry on the foundation of a dream, 
and I never heard more on the subject from him. 

“ About ten years alter this occurrence my client 
died, and, as my new partner, Mr. Taylor, was 
going the circuit, it was arranged that he should 
call on the executor of my late client for a small 
balance due to me from the deceased. On Mr. 
Taylor’s return home, while paying me the amount 
he had received, he mentioned that the executor had 
related to him a very singular circumstance while 
dining with him. 

“T should here state that Mr. 'T. was noi in part- 
nership with me at the time of my late client’s visit 
to London respecting lis dream, nor had I ever 
related it to him. 

“* Some conversation,’ said Mr. 'T., ‘arose after 
dinner, when the lady had retired, about dreams, 
when he mentioned to me a very curious one of his 
own, that occurred to him some yearsago. Hedid 
not call it a dream, but insisted upon it thatit was 
a reality. He said that late one night he was read- 
ing in his library, Tomline’s “Life of Pitt,” which,’ 
said he, ‘could not suggest such a subject as was 
then presented to my mind. While I was reading, 
my light gradually dimmed out, and a well-known 
familiar voice addressed me. Isawnothing. ‘The 
purport of the address was that the friend whose 
funeral I was going to attend on the morrow, had 
been put to death by his medical attendant, who 
also contemplated doing the same to his son, as, in 
case of the son’s decease, he would, as next relative, 
succeed to the property, and I was entreated to 
take up the matter. I kept listening, but no more 
was said. The voice, I felt sure, was that of my 
deceased friend. I felt a shuddering creep over 
me, and after a minute’s pause I shrieked out, 
‘Who is there ?? No answer was heard; so I rose 
from my chair, and with some tremor lighted my 
candle, and sat down to think; but soon after this 
my wife’s bedroom bell rang, which I concluded 
was for me, as it was very unusual with me to sit 
up so late. When I got up-stairs, my wife had 
dropped off to sleep again, so I said nothing to her 
on the subject; but carly in the morning I rode 
over to a friend, who was the coroner, and com- 
municated to him my strange message. He 
severely ridiculed it, or rather me, for entertaining 
such a notion of a dream, which he insisted it was ; 
but at the same time he cautioned me to keep it 
quiet, and not subject myself to an action for de- 
famation. I did keep the matter quite secret, and 
only now venture to relate it, as the last of the 
parties concerned, (the poor doctor,) was thrown 
from his horse a few months ago and killed. Fairly 
or foully, he had succeeded to the estate on the 
decease of my old friend’s son.’ 

“On hearing this,” said Mr. Cockayne, “I re- 
lated to My. ‘Taylor my old client’s singular dream, 


matter to my 
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and we concluded the matter ought not to rest 
here; so I finally determined to go down to see the 
executor and make a cautious inquiry. I did so, 
and found that the son had been attended by his 
medical relative during a long illness, which ended 
in death, and that he had succeeded to the property 
as heir-at-law, without any suspicion of unfair treat- 
ment. I then asked if my late client had ever 
mentioned to him a particular dream relative to 
this matter. He looked greatly surprised, but an- 
swered in the negative. I then communicated to 
him the dream as related to me, whereat his as- 
tonishment was great indeed. After some further 
consultation we determined to proceed together to 
the old coroner, and relate it to him. We did so, 
and he was equally astonished; but, after much 
serious consideration, we concluded that it was al- 
together a dead case, and could not be resuscitated 
te any practical purpose. 

“'The coroner observed that it was a most sin- 
gular instance of a coincidence, possibly arising from 
both the parties being led into the same course of 
reflection, on the impropriety of a medical relative 
being the sole attendant upon two persons in whose 
death he was deeply interested, and it was decided 
to avoid originating any public investigation. So 
the matter dropped.” 

The doctor’s family have since been deprived of 
the estate by a contest in Chancery, wherein it was 
discovered that he had established his heirship by 
a forged document, and that he was in fact illegiti- 
mate. 





THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER II.—HOMES IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


Or all the people I ever met with, my friend Mr. 
Barry and his wife, in their routine of daily occu- 
pation, most vividly gave me the impression of 
“perpetual motion.” With them, quietude was 
imaginary, or remembered as a blessing of by-gone 
days. ‘They existed in a succession of small bustles 
and agitations, which occasioned the “wear and 
tear” of life to become a very real thing indeed ; 
and I soon ceased to wonder that Lizzie looked at 
times old and haggard, or that her husband rubbed 
his chin and bit his lip more nervously than of 
yore. Why, the very sounds around them, of 
never ceasing labour, of perpetual activity, were in 
themselves sufficient to induce a premature, though 
assuredly not a gieei old age. The clanking of 
that chain, which ever dragged its weary length; the 
rapid action of that hammer, which might have 
had a beginning, but apparently would never have 
an end; that constant letting off of steam, which 
sounded like a painful singing in the ears, though 
it resembled that of which poor Paddy complained, 
being heard by everybody: you aged perceptibly 
as you listened to them all, and felt yourself hurry- 
ing down the stream of time, in vain endeavour to 
keep pace with the surrounding excitement. 

If only quiet nights had followed, there would 
have been some relief; but even that expected boon 
was denied to a neighbourhood in which half the 
population turned night into day, and grubbed 
about beneath their drowsy brethren. Were there 
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people in the house who never went to bed? and 
did they insanely employ the hours usually devoted 
to slumber, in jumping off the articles of furniture 
beneath? Such was my mental query the first 
night in which I vainly courted sleep amidst the 
mines and furnaces. On the second, things as. 
sumed a graver aspect : ghosts decidedly; a haunted 
house, and no mistake, was that into which we, 
poor unsuspecting mortals, had been beguiled ; and 
restless, wandering, ill-conditioned, turbulent spirits 
they were, who would gladly do us a mischief. 

On the third night Carry appeared, trembling in 
her dressing gown; she begged me not to be alarmed, 
but thieves had broken into the house, and were 
tumbling about the books in the room over which 
she slept! It was difficult to realize the fact that 
these noises, apparently so close to us, were really 
produced by miners at work several hundred feet 
beneath the ground. The vicarage, though not 
beside the church, was, like it, built upon a “ fault” 
(the: word scareely sounds consistent), and woe, 
therefore, ran but little risk of a sudden and in- 
voluntary descent into the cellar; but the mines 
extended near enough to occasion these alarms, 
and also to manifest their proximity by many a 
goodly crack in the walls and plaster. 

Letters! Letters! We breakfasted upon them at 
L. R., and tough fare enough did some of them 
prove. How the Dominie of old would have gaped 
and shouted, “ Pro-di-gi-ous !” could he have seen 
the mass of paper ware which usually awaited 
our morning’s descent. 

“On her Majesty’s Service.” I learned to dread 
the sight of those huge documents, and to think 
the service one involving no small amount of 
drudgery. That the “Queen’s Own” were in 
Staffordshire I had long known, but never could 
have suspected what Victoria found it in her heart 
to inflict there upon her loving subjects. Such 
strings of unanswerable questions to be answered; 
such incomprehensible forms to be filled up! How, 
Task it with respect and loyalty, how would her 
Majesty like it herself? But it was not the Court 
alone that tormented us, the bishop joined the 
league ; and one society after another came down 
upon us with their queries, till we were weary of 
our lives because of them. There was one dreadful 
paper from something which sounded like “ But- 
ton’s Charity”—and this kept poor Mrs. Barry 


one whole day fumbling over two large books, « : 


green one and a blue—school accounts, I think 
they were—adding up one column, multiplying 
another, and dividing a third, till at last I hor- 
rified her by rushing with the whole to the fire- 
place, threatening to consign them in the flames 
to well-merited oblivion. 

My ideas of life in a “country parsonage” were 
put sadly out of joint by this visit. 1 had imagined 
a calm succession of duties, serenely, not to say 
sleepily, fulfilled: here all was hurry. Some one 
has said, “ A country gentleman must be miserable, 
for he has not enough | to keep him alive ;’ " he 
must have meant an agricuitur al gentleman. “We 
are stirred up, you see,” was Mr. Barry's remark, 
with great satisfaction, when an, unusual stress of 
business was on hand; “notime for stagnation here.” 
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“Stagnation,” said I; “no, but there is a medium ; 
time to one’s self occasionally is desirable ; you know 
the consequence of all work and no play.” 

« Ah, well,” said Lizzie, in her own bright way, 
“the best plan is to try and turn work into play 
sometimes. Get some fun out of it, and half the 
labour’s gone.” 

“Hem!” said her husband, “I am not sure that I 
think that quite the light in which to view the sub- 
ject; it is certainly not the highest, Elizabeth.” 

“T know it is not,” she said; “ but, somehow, it 
answers occasionally. See what various characters 
I have to assume on behalf of my poor clients. 
First, I have to write a letter to my husband, 
who is at sca, and who is wickedly keeping me 
out of my little weekly stipend; here, I combine 
severity and pathos, and come the tender wife in the 
postscript. ‘Then I have to concoct a memorial, 
which may melt the heart of the Board of Guard- 
ians, showing them how my eldest son, the prop 
and stay of my declining years, has met with an 
accident which renders him unable to assist his poor 
old mother any longer. Now you will be able to 
admire my style of composition, its variety and 
elegance.” 

“Variety, I should imagine very desirable,” was 
my reply —“ elegance, slightly thrown away ; but are 
you letter-writer in ordinary, as well as for the Home 
Department ?” 

“Pretty generally,” she replied; “and, I am sorry 
to say, most frequently on such lugubrious topics as 

these.” 

“T suppose,” said Carry, “bad pit accidents are 
ofalmost daily occurrence ?” 

“Did you see the man who came for the hospital 
note this morning ?” inquired Mr. Barry. 

“A queer looking chap, too,” said I; “to see him 
was to remember him.” 

“Poor fellow! small blame to him for being queer- 
looking ; that man has been carried home from the 
pit insensible, and badly hurt, no fewer than eleven 
times. 
Ingram, for I could tell you of another case in 
which a miner, having been hurt in a similar man- 
ner thirteen times,* met with a violent death at 
last, though, singularly enough, not in a coal-pit.” 

“And are these accidents generally attributable 
to carelessness ?” 

“Well, I suppose carelessness is at the root of 
most of them, though there are many against which 
it would be very difficult to guard, such as the fall 
of coal; but the most melancholy part of it is, that 
this constant exposure to danger is so far from 
having a salutary effect upon the men themselves, 
that it engenders a recklessness of life, in many 
cases truly appalling.” 

“Then,” said Carry, “ you consider the miners 
and colliers about here a hardened race of men ?” 

“Yes, hardened by circumstances; but I think, 
too, there is much that is very interesting about 
them; and, to judge from the very little experience 

have had of labourers in the rural districts, I 
should decidedly prefer having to deal with my poor 
iron and coal workers.” 





* A fact, 


No, you need not look incredulous, Mr. | 
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“ So would I, a thousand times,” said his wife. 

Our conversations were generally interrupted by 
the appearance of a servant; but on this occasion 
her address was not that usually made to Mrs. 
Barry, of “ Please, ma’am, there’s a person wants 
to speak to you,” but was to the master of the 
house, and was enforced by a card, on which was 
engraved in resplendent characters, “ Alfred Douall, 
Esq., Lecturer.” 

Mr. Douall was a very fine-looking gentleman in- 
deed, with wide spreading whiskers and a beard to 
match. It appeared that he was a philosopher ; and, 
being willing to diffuse his sentiments, he demanded 
the loan, at an early period, of the national school- 
room, in order that he might deliver alecture. This. 
lecture was to comprise a good deal; he proposed 
to touch upon ethics, physics, and metaphysics ; the 
conformation of the brain, with its bearing on the 
mental powers; the origin of dreams; and a satis- 
factory answer to the vexed inquiry, “Does the 
soul always think?” I suggested, “ Does the soul 
ever think?” as an appropriate amendment; and 
Mrs. Barry said that, if Mr. Douall had anything 
to show—a magic lantern, for instance—the people 
would like it better. Her husband, however, was 
rather excited about it, and said he thought the 
subjects might be made “ very interesting and im- 
proving ;” so the philosopher was dismissed with 
the promise that “it should be taken into con-. 
sideration.” 

“You are quite a scientific people here, I see, 
Mrs. Barry,” was my remark, when the door had 
closed upon the man of learning. 

“ Indeed, we ought to be,” she said; “ for I ima- 
gine no neighbourhood is more thoroughly dosed 
than this is with what is called useful knowledge.” 


’ 


My poor old tutor! always so sanguine in his 
projects; always looking for so much, and yet so 
heartily pleased and contented with the little which 
too often came in! In my university days he 
set me down as safe for a double first; and when. 
(but this in strictest confidence) it turned out a: 
third, he told me it was “ better than might have 
been expected ;” which assurance, though he meant 
it well, was not soothing to my wounded feelings. 
There was one sphere of labour in which these 
sentiments of hope and satisfaction were taxed to 
the uttermost, and that was his garden. Yet, 
even there, they triumphed over the combined 
efforts of adverse soil and smoke; and when what 
he planted as dahlias, came up marigolds, he said 
it was a pleasant variety. I think I see him now, 
playing the rustic in that miserable patch of 
landscape; I think I sée the colour of that earth 
his spade exposed to view, and which would surely 
need a second deluge to penetrate its hard caked 
particles. I think I see his admiring glances cast 
up on the spectre of a flowering currant in the 
corner, as he assured me it had been only a month 
before “one blaze of blossoms.” His wife told 
Carry confidentially that their colour was that of 
the “ palest blotting paper.” 

“ And these mark where you have sown your 
seeds, I suppose?” said Carry, pointing to a 
number of little sticks with papers stuck at the. 
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top of them, and which bore no small resemblance 
to little tombstones. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ sacred to the memory, 
there they lie interred; and there, I am afraid, 
most of them will lie, for I buried them six weeks 
ago, and very little sign of life is apparent.” 

Yet, before we lIcft L. R. we had seen pinks 
and roses produced even from that poor garden, 
which a pleasanter locality need not have blushed 
to own. How they managed to grow there at all 
I do not know, and how they contrived to obtain 
their respectable colouring I do not know; but 
there they were; and there we saw them, and saw 
their merks, black ones, upon our hands when we 
had gathered them, and that was all; for of that 
distinctive charm, usually supposed to be, of all 
flowers, most attached to these, there was nonce. 
Roses without scent! ye lovers of poetry, what do 
you say to that? 

That some of the faces we met that day ever 
could be clean again without boiling, seemed highly 
problematical; and that the women, young girls, 
who were every whit as bad as the men, should 
not only endure the public gaze, but even, as we 
passed, stand staring at us in return, was a fact to 
be remembered and remarked upon. 

We had been three days resident in the coal 
vegion, as my sister’s wearing apparel began most 
unmistakeably to testify. Mr. Barry had informed 
his wife in the morning that he had “ business 
with Mr. Spring,” and that we might as well ac- 
company him, as the house was worth seeing. To 
this she had assented, saying that she, however, 
must remain at home. Mr. Spring, we were in- 
formed, was a “ small iron-master.” When I found 
him standing six feet two in his boots, I won- 
dered how much “a great iron-master” involved. 

“* A gentleman ?” asked Carry. 

“ Certainly, a gentleman,” was Mrs. Barry’s re- 
ply ; “he does more than ‘ keep his gig,’ he keeps 
three carriages; to be sure, I have heard them 
called ‘we carriages,’ but that is neither here nor 
there.” 

“ How do you mean ‘we carriages ?’” I asked. 

“Oh, that is only our way of applying the pos- 
sessive pronoun; and it does just as well as the 
other, when you know what it means.” 

“Better, I think,” said I, “for it is not so com- 
mon.” 

It was not a pleasant walk, far from it. Even 
Mr. Barry allowed that. The dust of the mining 
district, lodged in the eye, has its peculiar disad- 
vantages; “ but,” he added, with emotion, “ wait 
till you see our mud.” 

What a crazy-looking place it appeared to us as 
we passedon! What aregion of “confusion worse 
confounded !”—everything about endowed, appa- 
rently, with life and motion ; and everything intent 
on doing its own business in its own eccentric 
orbit, utterly regardless of its neighbour's plans, 
comfort, or convenience. Well, everything was 
making money for its owner, there could be no 
doubt of that, and, better still, was helping to pro- 
cure that of which hundreds might reap the benefit. 
We should be badly off without the Black Country, 
after all. 
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Mr. Spring’s house was a large and handsome 
building, with a most imposing entrance, guarded 
by two lions couchant. There was a certain j jaunty 
look about the premises, which seemed to say, 
“Our master has sprung to some purpose, de epend 
upon it; and he’s not yet as high as he means to 
be either.” There was a small garden, or court, 
about the horse, and, as we reached the steps, a 
very old woma: toitered past us, with a pipe in her 
mouth, -bestowing a nod of recognition on My, 
Barry. 

“ Well, how are we to-day ?” 
with a kindly smile. 

« Ah, well, sir, I’m a poor creature, a very poor 
creature; last week I thought I was beginning a 
bit to pick up my crumbs again; but now the 
rheumatiz has crep up into my poor yed; and I’m 
very sadly again, sir, very sadly: how’s the mis. 
sus P” 

“Ts that a pensioner of the family ?” I inquired, 
as the old dame puffed on. 

“Only the master’s aunt,” was the response. 

A splendidly furnished dining-room was that into 
which we were ushered; and a very pretty damsel 
it was, who, upon our entrance, suspended her oe- 
cupation of dusting the apartment, and begged us 
to be seated. But I was a little taken aback when 
Mr. Barry, addressing her as “ Miss Spring,” in- 
quired after their “head groom!” who had, it ap- 
peared, been ill; and also when the young mistress 
of the house informed us that her mamma had gone 
“to swill her,” but would appear immediately. And 
in she soon did come, smiling and hospitable; the 
“swill,’ by which we inferred a small ablution, 
having imparted additional bloom to her comely 
features, though her claim to the elasticity which 
her title seemed to imply had long departed. She 
seemed very glad to see us, and, almost before we 
had shaken hands, turned smartly round on Carry, 
with a request that she would “take a drop of sum- 
mat todrink.” On her declining, in some confusion, 
the good lady supposed she was “ afraid of her com- 
plexion,” and addressed herself on the same subject 
to Mr. Barry. 

“You forget,” said he, “that Iam a teetotaller.” 

“T did,” she answered, with a laugh which I liked, 
it sounded so genuine; “and I reckon you'd be glad, 
at times, to forget it yourself.” Then, turning to 
me: “Now you, young sir, you don’t look as if 
you lived on milk and water ;” 
the room, she quickly returned, followed by her 
pretty daughter, who bore upon a tray a decanter 
of the choicest port I ever had the privilege of 
tasting. 

It was impossible to avoid noticing some of the 
costly articles that room contained; and its worthy 
mistress not only allowed us to gratify our curiosity, 
but insisted on a minute inspection of whatever she 
deemed worthy. Several painting e 


was his greeting, 


3, evidently se- 
lected by no unpractised eye, were specially pointed 
out as “the master’s choice and our warm en- 
comiums on the master’s taste were received with 
a true wife’s pride. While her husband, who had 
joined us, was discussing with Mr. Barry, and, 
apparently from a very opposite point of view, the 
subject of a projected church rate, Mrs. Spring 
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carried us off to look at and admire her drawing- 


room, or, as she chose modestly to call it, her | 


’ 


“best parlour.” It was avery pretty room, and 
positively opened into a little greenhouse, the sight 
of which, in such a district, was to us like cold 
water to a thirsty soul. An elegant-looking harp 


stood by the entrance, and attracted Carry’s delighted | 


notice. She eagerly inquired ifany of the daughters 
of the house performed upon it. The reply was 
quick and very decisive: “ Not they, indeed! I 
reckon they’ve other fish to fry than fallalling over 
them strings; no, no, them gimcracks are good 
enough to look at, and time was when I’d have 
given my dinner for only a peep at a room like 
this; aud now,” she added, with a laugh of the 
most intense satisfaction, “ I’m whipped if I think 
it worth the trouble of dusting.” 

“T suppose your daughters have been to a 
good school?” inquired Carry, feeling somewhat 
awkward in the pause that followed. 

“Schools! I should think so,” was the reply. 
“If they've. been to one, they’ve been to half a 
dozen; ay, and many a hundred pounds has 
their father paid down for their education, and 
done it gladly too; for it was right and {fitting 
they should learn all as was to be learned; and 
good sharp girls they were at their books, both of 
‘om: I will say that; but it’s time they forgot all 
that now, and took to helping their mother a bit in 
the house.” 

The perfect simplicity with which this was said, 
and the idea of the peculiarly profitable investment 
which, with regard to his daughters’ education, 
Mr. Spring appeared to have made, excited us to 
such a degree of inward mirth, that our hostess 
had time to make another oration before we were 
quite up to a reply. 

“T never went to school at all; not that I think 
I'm the better for that, mind you; I wish I could 
have had the chance to pick up a little learning: 
isa nice thing; but then my poor dear father, 
what with a big family, fourteen in all, and bad 
times as often as not, he couldn’t manage it any- 
how; besides, he was no scollard himself, and set 
uo store by book learning.” 

“Was your father an iron-master ?” I inquired, 
summoning up fortitude, and not looking at Carry. 

“An iron-master!” was the reply, in a tone of 
great amusement ; “ oh, no, quite the reverse ;” but, 
before we could learn what might be the “reverse” 
of that metallic individual, Mr. Barry had sum- 
moned us to depart; and, after a warm request 
from Mrs. Spring to call again, we took our leave. 


One other “ home,” of a very opposite description, 
we saw that day. It was that of “a man at play” 
—not a gambler, as Carry at first imagined; yet 
surely, if ever words mocked that to which they 
Were applied, there was something in his designa- 
tion which sounded like a wretched satire on the 
miserable picture before us. In a room, destitute 
of the commonest articles of comfort, dark and 
dirty to the last degree, crouched five unhappy 

cings—the man “at play,” his wife, a most un- 
lovely specimen of her sex, holding the skeleton of 
4 dying infant (as long as I live I shall never for- 





get the face of that starved baby), and two other 
children. The poor man did not raise his head 
upon our entrance, nor did he once reply to Mr. 
Barry’s questions; but we saw him brush a large 
black tear away as his wife coolly observed of the 
infant, that “ thank God, if, at any rate, would soon 
be out of its misery.” She showed but little feel- 
ing of any sort, though she whined as she said her 
husband had been “out of work for fourteen 
weeks,” and clutched eagerly at the money which 
was put into her hand at parting. 

“That man,” said Mr. Barry, as we left the 
hovel, “earned, when ix work, from £2 10s. to 
£3 a week, the greater part of which went in eat- 
ing and drinking: these are the consequences.” 

After such a scene, f ceased to wonder at Mr. 
Barry's tectotalism, or any act of generous self- 
denial by which he could obtain a vantage-ground 
for proclaiming that “grace of God which bringeth 
salvation,” and which “tcacheth us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” 





SUMMARY OF NEAPOLITAN HISTORY. 
Unver Constantine the Great and his successors, South- 
ern Italy, including Sicily, formed a Prefecture of the Ro- 
man Empire. After the division of the empire, Justinian 
appointed dukes of Naples, Tarentum, and other duchies, 
all dependent on the Byzantine Exarch of Ravenna. 
The Longobards established the Independent Duchy of 
Benevento towards the end of the sixth century. The 
Greek power contended, with various success, against the 
Longobards until the time of Charlemagne, when the 
Duchy of Benevento (then including all South Italy, ex- 
cept the Greek cities of Bari, Brindisi, Otranto, Gacta, 
and Naples) was tributary to the German empire. 

From the middle of the eleventh century, the Normans 
held the Two Sicilies as a fief of the Church. Charles of 
Anjou ruled from 1266 to 1282, when the massacre of the 
“ Sicilian Vespers” led to the division into the kingdoms 
of Naples and of Sicily, the.latter including Malta, and 
Calabria on the mainland. The kingdom of Naples 
was held by the house of Anjou till, at the death of 
Joanna, in 1435, it passed, with Sicily (already under 
Spanish rule) and Sardinia, to the house of Arragon. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, ler- 
dinand (the Catholic) of Arragon and Castille ruled over 
Sicily under the style of Ferdinand 11 of Sicily ; and in 
1503, Gonsalves of Cordova, “the Great Captain,” as he 
was called, expelled the French from Naples. 

From 1503, for more than two centuries, Naples was 
ruled by Spanish viceroys. Charles v of Germany, on his 
accession in 1516, was Charles 1 of Spain, Charles iv of 
Naples, and 1 of Sicily. The insurrection of Massaniello 
took place in 1647. (See Nos. 450, 451.) 

In 1708, the Austrian marshal Daun conquered Naples 
for the archduke Charles of Austria, then a claimant 
of the crown of Spain, Sicily remaining under Philip v 
of Spain. 

In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, the archduke Charles, 
now Emperor, retained Naples, and resigned his claims 
to Spain. Sicily was given to Victor Amadeus, Duke 
of Savoy, who, in 1718, obtained the island of Sar- 
dinia instead, and the Two Sicilies were reunited under 
Charles vI. 

In 1738, by the treaty of Vienna, Charles v1 of Austria 
had to cede Naples, and the Two Sicilies were given to 
Don Carlos, son of Philip v of Spain, who founded the 
Bourbon dynasty of Naples, which has continued until 
this year, with the interruption of the French Partheno- 
peian Republic in 1799, the kingdom of Joseph Bonaparte, 

1805-9, and of Murat, 1809-15. 
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In 1815 the Austrians entered Naples, and by force 
restored Ferdinand, who, in 1816, assumed the title of 
Ferdinand 1, King of the United Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, 

1818. New Concordat, with the Pope, for the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, 

1820. Military revolution of Naples, and a united 
parliament convoked. Sicilian"mdependence proclaimed 
at Palermo. ‘The Neapolitan troops suppress the repeal 
party in Sicily. 





1821. Ferdinand restored to’ absolute power by help 
of an Austrian army. 

1825. _ Francis sueceeds Ferdinand, who is suececded 
in 1830 by Ferdinand 11. 

1848. Insurrection in Sicily. 
lermo. 

1859. Death of Ferdinand 1 (Bomba). 
Francis 11. 

1860. Flight of Francis t. 
into Naples. 


Bombardment of Pa- 
Accession of 


Entrance of Garibaldi 























1, Eboli, 2. Avellino. 


4. Benevento. 


3. Cosenza, ~ 
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